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St he Giberator, 


old jail is filled with secesh prisoners—all within 
speaking distance of each other. Many a compliment 














‘or the Liberator. 


WILL FREEDOM COME? 


Will the Jubilee song, that so sweetly is ringing 
Through Antilles Isles e’er be heard in our land? 

Will Freedom, white-robed, from the war-cloud desconding, 
On the bondman’s worn brow lay in blessing her hand? 


When the Angel of Peace, on the red field of battle, 
Shall fold her white wings o’er the graves of the slain, 

Will the manacled hands be unloosed at her bidding? 
Will she break every fetter, unbind every chain? 


Will the slave, toiling still in the dank, lonely rice-swamp, 
Hear her sweet voice proclaiming, “‘ Henceforth thou art 
free! 
With the blood of the noble and brave thou art ransomed— 
The scourge and the chain wait no longer for thee!” 


To the fields, where the cane and the cotton are waving, 
Will she bear the blest tidings in triumph along? 

And hear the glad voices, in grateful hosannas, 
To our Father in heaven raise the Jubilee song? 


Will the message be borne to the lowly-roofed cabin, 
Where the slave-mother weeps in anguish untold? 

Will the Angel-voice whisper, “The man-thief no longer 
Shall barter thy loved ones for silver or gold? 


“Tn its cradle thine infant may now sleep securely, 
Thy fond heart no longer shall tremble with fear ; 

And cowering, no more shall ye shrink when the footstep 
Of the Christian slave-master with shucd:sring ye hear !” 


To the maiden, who, helpless, by law unprotected, 
Now thrilling with horror, awaits her sad doom, 
And knows that for her there’s but one only refage— 

The safety and quict that shroud the dark tomb :— 


Will the message, as blest e’en as Heaven's own accents, 

In seraph-tones whisper, ‘‘ Thou'rt safe from all harm ; 
The sons of the North-land have come to thy reseue, 

And Justice and Truth have o’erthrown giant Wrong !” 


Alas! to our questionings earnest and tearful, 
There comes no response from the blood-crimsoned field ; 
Still the dark, dreadful war-cloud rolls on through our bor- 
ders— 
And to Death, the stern Reaper, our hearts’ wealth we 
yield! 


No strong arm is lifted to smite the foul Demon, 
Who all this dark ruin and sorrow hath wrought ; 

In vain have we given our loved and our trusted,— 
Our Rulers still falter, by Jus Rg untaught ! 


How long must we lay on the altar of Slavery, 
Love, Honor, and Truth,—all the blessings of home ; 
And still blindly groping amid the thick darkness, 
See no rainbow of Hope illumine the gloom ? 


And yet we unfurl not the banner of Freedom ; 

Still a race pines in bondage, and forged are the chains, 
While Union is ever the rallying war-ery— 

And Justice and Right all in vain urge their claims 


And can we believe that our “ Father in heaven ” 
Will give us his blessing, will prosper our cause, 

While, wickedly selfish, his voice still unheeding, 
We list not his mandate—obey not his laws? 


Must the “ Red Sea” of carnage engulph our loved North- 
land, 
Ere we hear the blest sound of the Jubilee song? 
Must a deluge of blood crimson hillside and valley, 
Ere the altar of Slavery is crushed and o’erthrown ? 
Barre, August, 1862. CARRIE. 





For the Liberator. 


TO NATURE. 
There is too much of brightness in the sky, 
Too green the earth all bathed in radiance seems, 
Too fair and flowery are the fields that lie 
Beneath the splendor of the day-god’s beams. 


What though our country, racked with inward pain, 
Lifts up her voice with deepest anguish filled ? 

What though the tears of the oppressed, like rain, 
Bedew the earth their own rough hands have tilled? 


And though the high in power shrink to strike 
The death-blow at the serpent whose foul fangs 
diave poisoned with their venom all alike 
Within its folds, thou heedest not their pangs. 


For thou, 0 Nature, calmly still dost wear 
A mild, unrufiled mien of soft repose ; 

Thy birds sing on ; thy very clouds are fair :— 
Hast thou no sympathy with our deep woes ? 


Thy fields should blacken with remorseless blight ; 
Mildew should settle on the rose’s leaf ; 

Thy clouds should lower with an awful might, 
Their bolts of wrath should turn joy into grief. 





This is no time for slumber so serene, 
For gentle smiles and languid airs of ease ; 

Too long a settled calm has filled thy mien— 
Hear'st thou no sound but rustling of the trees? 


A voice replied to my complaining words, 
In accents mild, but blent with stern reproof, 
A voice that smote upon my spirit’s chords, 
And awed me with its solemn tones of love : 


“A mind, attuned true wisdom to discern, 
Shows never doubt when trouble thickly crowds ; 
But higher still its faltering prayers must yearn, 
Ere shows the silver lining of the cloud. 


‘* My calmness is a gift from Heaven sent, 
A beacon that shall shine throughout your night ; 
That speaks to those who watch my face intent, 


A prophecy of Joy, and Peace, and Rieu.” 
Nuva. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 


MID-SUMMER. 
Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise, 


O, softly on yon banks of haze, 
Her rozy face the Summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosics of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long mid-summer day, 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

T seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks, austere and grand, 

And fringy root and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go, 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row ; 
With even stroke their seythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whet-stones ring. 
Behind the nimble youngsters run, 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun : 

The cattle graze, while warm and still 

Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and bumble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk bebind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits, 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house, 

The oriole flashes by ; and, look ! 

Into the marmar of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The dawn of peace descends on me. 

O, this is peace ! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, of book to read : 
A dear Companion here abides : 

Close to my thrilling heart He hides ; 
The holy silence is His Voice ; 

T lie and listen, and rejoice. 





LIFE AMONG THE OONTRABANDS. 
Dear Mr. Garnison: 

I thank you for the request of a line on the condi- 
tion of the contrabands, and what I have seen while 
among them. When we parted at that pleasant gath- 
ering of the Progressive Friends at Longwood, you 
to return to the Old Bay State, to battle for freedom 
and justice to the slave, I to go to the District of Co- 
lumbia, where the shackles had just fallen, I hoped 
that the glorious echo from the blow had aroused the 
Spirit of freedom, if a spark slumbered in its bosom. 
Having purchased my ticket through to Washington 
at the Philadelphia station, I reached the capital with- 
out molestation. Next morning, I went to Duff 
Green’s Row, Government head-quarters for the con- 
trabands here. I found men, women and children all 
huddled together, without any distinction or regard 
to age or sex. Some of them were in the most pit- 
iable condition. Many were sick with measles, dip- 
theria, scarlet and typhoid fever. Some had a few 
filthy rags to lie on; others had nothing but the bare 
floor for a couch. Tfiere seemed to be no established 
rules among them; they were coming in at all hours, 
often through the night, in large numbers, and the 
Superintendent had enough to oceupy his time in 
taking the names of those who came in, and of those 
who were sent out. His office was thronged through 
the day by persons who came to hire these poor crea- 
tures, who they say will not work and take care of 
themselves. Single women hire at four dollars a 
month ; a woman with one child, two and a half or 
three dollars a month. Men’s wages are ten dollars 
per month. Many of them, accustomed as they have 
been to field labor, and to living almost entirely out 
of doors, suffer much from the confinement in this 
crowded building. The little children pine like prison 
birds for their native element. It is almost impossi- 
ble to keep the building ina healthy condition. Each 
day brings its fresh additions of the hungry, naked 
and sick. In the early part of June, there were, some 
days, as many as ten deaths reported at this place in 
twenty-four hours. At this time, there was no matron 
in the house, and nothing at hand to administer to the 


comfort of the sick and dying. I felt that their suf- | 


ferings must be unknown to the people. I did not 
meet kindly, sympathizing people, trying to soothe 
the last agonies of death. Those tearful eyes often 
looked up to me with the language, “Is this free- 
dom?” 

A new Superintendent was engaged, Mr. Nichol, who 
seemed to understand what these people most needed. 
He laid down rules, went to work in earnest pulling 
down partitions to enlarge the rooms, that he might 
establish two hospitals, one for the men and another 
for the women. This accomplished, cots and mat 8 
were needed. There is a small society in Wasltoe. 
ton—the Freedman’s Association—who are doing all 
they can; but remember, Washington is not New 
England. I often met Rev. W. H. Channing, whose 
“hands and heart are earnestly in the cause of the en- 
slaved of his country. This gentleman was always 
ready to actin their behalf. Through these friends, 
an order was obtained from Gen. Wadsworth for cots 
for the contraband hospitals. 

At this time, I met in Duff Green Row, Miss Hannah 
Stevenson, of Boston, and Miss Kendall. The names 
of these ladies need no comment. They were the first 
white females whom I had seen among these poor 
creatures, except those who had come in to hire them. 
These noble ladies had come to work, and their names 
will be lisped in prayer by many adying slave. Hop- 
ing to help a little in the good work they had begun, 
I -wrote to a lady in New York, a true and tried 
friend of the slave, who from the first moment had 
responded to every call of humanity. This letter was 
to ask for such articles as would make comfortable 
the sick and dying in the hospital. On the Saturday 
following, the cots were put up. A few hours after, 
an immense box was received from New York. Be- 
fore the sun went down, those ladies who have labored 
so hard for the comfort of these people had the satis- 
faction of seeing every man, woman and child with 
clean garments, lying ina clean bed. What a con- 
trast! They seemed different beings. Every coun- 
tenance beamed with gratitude and satisfied rest. To 
me, it was a picture of holy peace within. The next 
day was the first Christian Sabbath they had ever 
known. One mother passed away as the setting sun 
threw its last rays across her dying bed, and as I 
looked upon her, I could not but say—‘ One day of 
freedom, and gone to her God.” Before the dawn, 
others were laid beside ber. It was a comfort to 
know that some effort had been made to soothe their 
dying pillows. Still, there were other places in which 
I felt, if possible, more interest, where the poor crea- 
tures seemed so far removed from the immediate 
sympathy of those who would help them. These 
were the contrabands in Alexandria. This place is 
strongly secesh ; the inhabitants are kept quiet only 
at the point of Northern bayonets. In this place, the 
contrabands are distributed more over the city. In 
visiting those places, I had the assistance of two kind 
friends, women. ‘True at heart, they felt the wrongs 
and degradation of their race. These ladies were 
always ready to aid me, as far as lay in their power. 
To Mrs. Brown, of 3d street, Washington, and Mrs. 
Dagans, of Alexandria, the contrabands owe much 
gratitude for the kindly aid they gave me in serving 
them. In this place, the men live in an old foundry, 
which does not afford ‘protection from the weather. 
The sick lay on boards on the ground floor; some, 
through the kindness of the soldiers, have an old 
blanket. I did not hear a complaint among them. 
They said it was much better than it had been. All 
expressed a willingness to work, and were anxious to 
know what was to be done with them after the work 
was done. All of them said they had not received pay 
for their work, and some wanted to know if I thoughtit 
would be paid to their masters. One old man said, 
“I don’t kere if dey don’t pay, sodey give me free- 
dom. I bin working for ole maas all de time; he 
nebber gib me five cent. I like de Unions fuss rate. 
If de Yankee Unions didn’t come long, I'd be work- 
ing tu de ole place now.” All said they had plenty to 
eat, but no clothing, and no money to buy any. 

Another place, the old school-house in Alexandria, 
is the Government head-quarters for the women. 
This I thought the most wretched of all the places. 
Any one who can find an apology for slavery should 
visit this place, and learn its curse. Here you see 
them from infancy up to a hundred years old. What 
but the love of freedom could bring these old people 
hither? One old man, who told me he was a hun- 
dred, said he had come to be free with his children. 
The journey proved too much for him. Each visit, 
I found him sitting in the same spot, under a shady 
tree, suffering from rheumatism. Unpacking a barrel, 
I found a large coat, which I thought would be so nice 
for the old man, that I carried it to him. I found him 
sitting in the same spot, with his head on his bosom. 
I stooped down to speak to him. Raising his head, I 
found him dying. I called his wife. The old wo- 
man, who seents in her second childhood, looked on 
as quietly as though we were placing him fora night’s 
rest. In this house are scores of women and chil- 
dren, with nothing to do, and nothing to do with. 
Their husbands are at work for the Government. 
Here they have food and shelter, but they cannot get 
work. The slaves who come into Washington from 
Maryland are sent here to protect them from the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law. These people are indebted to Mr. 
Rufus Leighton, formerly of Boston, for many com- 
forts. But for their Northern friends, God pity them 
in their wretched and destitute condition! The Su- 
perintendent, Mr. Clarke, a Pennsylvanian, seems to 
feel much interest in them, and is certainly very 
kind. They told me they had confidence in him as a 
friend. That is much for a slave to say. 

From this place, I went to Birch’s slave-pen, in 
Alexandria. This place forms a singular contrast 
with what it was two years ago. The habitable 
part of the building is filled with contrabands; the 


1 between them on the change in their posi- 
tions. There is another house on Cameron street, 
which is filled with very destitute people: To these 
places I distributed large supplies of clothing, given 
me by the ladies of New York, New Bedford, and 
Boston. They have made many a desolate heart glad. 
They have clothed the naked, fed the hungry. To 
them, God’s promise is sufficient. 
Let me tell you of another place, to which I always 
planned my last visit for the day. There was some- 
thing about this house to make you forget that you 
came to it with a heavy heart. The little children 
you meet at this door bring up pleasant memories 
when you leave it; from the older ones you carry 
pleasant recollections. These were what the people 
call the more favored slaves, and would boast of hav- 
ing lived in the first families in Virginia. They cer- 
tainly had reaped some advantage from the contact. 
It seemed by a miracle that they had all fallen to- 
gether. They were-intelligent, and some of the 
young women and children beautiful. One young 
girl, whose beauty I cannot describe, although its 
magnetism often drew me to her side, I loved to talk 
with, and look upon her sweet face, covered with 
blushes; besides, I wanted to learn her true position, 
but her géntle shyness I had to respect. One day, 
while trying to draw her out, a fine-looking woman, 
with all the pride of a mother, stepped forward, and 
said—“ Madam, this young woman is my son’s wife.” 
It wasa relief. I thanked God that this young crea- 
ture had an arm to lean upon for protection. Here I 
looked upon slavery, and felt the curse of their herit- 
age was what is considered the best blood of Virginia. 
On one of my visits here, I meta mother who had 
just arrived from Virginia, bringing with her four 
daughters. Of course, they belonged to one of the 
first families. This man’s strong attachment to this 
— and her children caused her, with her chil- 
ren, to be locked up one month. She made her es- 
cape one day while her master had gone to learn the 
news from the Union army. She fled to the North- 
ern army for freedom and protection. These people 
had earned for themselves many little comforts. Their 
houses had an inviting aspect. The clean floors, the 
clean white spreads on their cots, and the general ti- 
diness throughout the building, convinced me they 
had done as well as any other race could have done, 
under the same circumstances. 

Let me tell you of another place—Arlington Heights. 
Every lady has heard of Gen. Lee’s beautiful resi- 
dence, which has been so faithfully guarded by our 
Northern army. It looks as though the master had 
given his orders every morning. Not a tree around 
that house has fallen. About the forts and camps 
they have been compelled to use the axe. At the 
quarters, there are many contrabands. ‘The men are 
employed, and most of the women. Here they have 
plenty of exercise in the open air, and seem very 
happy. Many of the regiments are stationed here. 
It is a delightful place for both the soldier and the 
contraband. Looking around this place, and remem- 
bering what I had heard of the character of the man 
who owned it before it passed into the hands of its 
present owner, I was much inclined to say, Although 
the wicked prosper for a season, the way of the 
transgressor is hard. 

When in Washington for the day, my morning visit 
would be up at Duff Green’s Row. My first business 
would be to look into a small room on the ground 
floor. This room was covered with lime. Here I 
would learn how many deaths had occurred in the 
last twenty-four hours. Men, women and children lie 
here together, without a shadow of those rites which 
we give to our poorest dead. There they lie, in the 
filthy rags they wore from the plantation. Nobody 
seems to give ita thought. It is an every-day occur- 
rence, and the scenes have become familiar. One 
morning, as I looked in, I saw lying there five chil- 
dren. By the side of them lay a young man. He 
escaped, was taken back to Virginia, whipped nearly 
to death, escaped again the next night, dragged his 
body to Washington, and died, literally cut to pleces. 
Around his feet I saw a rope; I could not see that 
put into the grave with him. Other cases similar 
to this came to my knowledge, but this I saw. 

Amid all this sadness, we sometimes would hear a 
shout of joy. Some mother had come in, and found 
her long-lost child ; some husband his wife. Brothers 
and sisters meet. Some, without knowing it, had 
lived years within twenty miles of each other. 

A word about the schools. It is pleasant to see 
that eager group of old and young, striving to learn 
their A, B, C, and Scripture sentences. Their great 
desire is to learn to read. While in the school-room, 
I could not but feel how much these young women 
and children needed female teachers who could do 
something more than teach them their A, B,C. They 
need to be taught the right habits of living and the 
true principles of life. 

My last visit intended for Alexandria was on Sat- 
urday. I spent the day with them, and received 
showers of thanks for myself and the good ladies who 
had sent me; for I had been careful to impress upon 
them that these kind friends sent me, and that all that 
was given by me was from them. Just as I was 
on the point of leaving, I found a young woman, 
with an infant, who had just been brought in. She 
lay in a dying condition, with nothing but a piece of 
an old soldier coat under her head. Must I leave her 
in this condition? I could not beg in Alexandria. 
It was time for the last boat to leave for Washington, 
and I promised to return in the morning. The Su- 
perintendent said he would meet me at the landing. 
Early next morning, Mrs. Brown and myself went on 
a begging expedition, and some old quilts were given 
us. Mr. Clarke met us, and offered the use of his 
large Government wagon, with the horses and driver, 
for the day, and said he would accompany us, if 
agreeable. I was delighted, and felt I should spend a 
happy Sabbath in exploring Dixie, while the large 
bundles that I carried with me would help make 
others happy. After attending to the sick mother and 
child, we started for Fairfax Seminary. They send 
many of the convalescent soldiers to this place. The 
houses are large, and the location is healthy. Many 
of the contrabands are here. Their condition is 
much better than that of those kept in the city. They 
soon gathered around Mr. Clarke, and begged him to 
come back and be their boss. He said, “ Boys, I 
want you all to go to Hayti.” They said, “You 
gwine wid us, Mr. Clarke?” “No, I must stay here, 
and take care of the rest of the boys.” “ Den, if you 
aint gwine, de Lord knows Laint a gwine.’”’ Some 
of them will tell Uncle Abe the same thing. Mr. 
Clarke said they would do anything for him—seldom 
gave him any trouble. They spoke kindly of Mr. 
Thomas, who is constantly employed in supplying 
their wants, as far as he ean. To the very old peo- 
ple at this place, I gave some clothing, returned to 
Alexandria, and bade all good bye. Begging me to 
come back, they promised to do all they could to help 
themselves. One old woman said—“ Honey tink, 
when all get still, I kin go an fine de old place? Tink 
de Union ’stroy it?) You can’t get nothin on dis place. 
Down on de ole place, you can raise ebery ting. I 
ain’t seen bacca since I bin here. Neber git a libin 
here, where de peoples eben buy pasly.” This poor 
old woman thought it was nice to live where tobacco 
grew, but it was dreadful to be compelled to buy a 
bunch of parsley. Here they have preaching once 
every Sabbath. They must have a season to sing 
and pray, and we need true faith in Christ to go 
among them and do our duty. How beautiful it is to 
find it among themselves! Do not say the slaves 
take no interest in each other. Like other people, 
some of them are designedly selfish, some are igno-) 
rantly selfish. With the light and instruction you 
give them, you will see this selfishness disappear. 
Trust them, make them free, and give them the re 
sponsibility of caring for themselves, and they will 
soon learn to help each other. Some of them have 
been so degraded by slavery that they do not know 
the usages of civilized life: they know little else than 
the handle of the hoe, the plough, the cotton pad, and 





the overseer’s lash. Have patience with them. You 
have helped to make them what they are ; teach them 
civilization. You owe it to them, and you will find 
them as apt to learn as any other people that come to 
you stupid from oppression. The negroes’ strong 
attachment no one doubts; the only difficulty is, they 
have cherished it too strongly. Let me tell you of an 
instance among the contrabands. One day, while in 
the hospital, a woman came in to ask that she might 
take a little orphan child. The mother had just died, 
leaving two children, the eldest three years old. This 
woman had five children in the house with her. In 
a few days, the number would be six. I said to this 
mother, “ What can you do with this child, shut up 
here with your own? They are as many as you 
ean attend to.” She looked up with tears in her eyes, 
and said—* The child’s mother was a stranger; none 
of ber friends cum wid her from de ole place. I took 
one boy down on de plantation; he is a big boy now, 
working mong de Unions. De Lord help me to bring 
up dat boy, antl he will help me to take care dis child. 
My husband work for de Unions when dey pay him. 
I can make home for all. Dis child shall hab part ob 
de crust.” How few white mothers, living in luxury, 
with six children, could find room in her heart for a 
seventh, and that child a stranger ! 

In this house there are scores of children, too young 
to help themselves, from eight years old down to the 
little one-day freeman, born at railroad speed, while 
the young mother was flying from Virginia to save 
her babe from breathing its tainted air. 

I left the contrabands; feeling that the people were 
becoming more interested in their behalf, and much 
had been done to make their condition more comfort- 
able. On my way home, I stopped a few days in 
Philadelphia. I called on a lady who had sent a large 
supply to the hospital, and told her of the many little 
orphans who needed a home. This lady advised me 
to call and see the Lady Managers of an institution 
for orphan children supported by those ladies. I did 
so, and they agreed to take the little orphans. They 
employed a gentleman to investigate the matter, and 
it was found impossible to bring them through Balti- 
more. This gentleman went to the captains of the 
propellers in Philadelphia, and asked if those orphan 
children could have a passage on their boats. Oh no, 
it could not be; it would make an unpleasant feeling 
among the people! Some of those orphans have died 
since I left, but the number is constantly inéreasing. 
Many mothers, on leaving the plantations, pick up the 
little orphans, and bring them with their own chil- 
dren ; but they cannot provide for them; they come 
very destitute themselves. 

To the ladies who have so nobly interested them- 
selves in behalf of my much oppressed race, I feet 
the deepest debt of gratitude. Let me.beg the read- 
er’s attention to these orphans. They are the inno- 
cent and helpless of God's poor. If you cannot take 
one, you can do much by contributing your mite to 
the institution that will open its doors to receive them. 

ae LINDA. 


“RIGHTS OF WHITE LABOR OVER BLAOK.” 


To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Sir—The article under this caption, copied into 
your paper of the 22d, from the Boston Irish Pilot, 
is of a piece with the infuriate and blind prejudice en- 
tertained by the Irish and their descendants in America 
towards the African race ; and it is the effects of such 
counsels as this we see cropping out in the riots at 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati and elsewhere, between Irish 
and black. It is this narrow-sighted and unphilan- 
thropical advice to Irishmen, by those who set them- 
selves up as their leaders, that serves to strengthen 
the Slave Power of Rebeldom, by maintaining an ele- 
ment in our midst of disloyalty to humanity, to true 
liberty, and the common rights of man. 

This blind leader of the blind, who will not see the 
hand of God in the present fearful reformation; who 
will not see that this glorious and extensive country 
if man were free everywhere in it, would be large 
enough for all; who will not wait until society, with- 
in the bounds of our common territory, rights and 
settles into its natural position, after this state of con- 
vulsion and unrest it is now in be past; who can see 
no destiny for the black man, no place for the sole of 
his foot, but the cities and towns of the Northern 
States, should he, in the Providence of God, become 
free,—sets himself up as the counsellor of the people, 
and stimulates this condition of unquiet by stirring up 
hatred for those who have as good a right in this land 
as himself. He does not stop to take a broad or ration- 
al view of the question, ‘““ What will become of the black 
man?” snch a view as we would expect taken by an 
educated man ; but, with nineteen out of twenty of the 
lowest intellectually and most ignorant Irishmen you 
could meet in the neighborhood of Fort Hill to-day, 
he falls into their groove of thought, and says— 
“ Liberate the slaves throughout the land, and they 
will overrun the North, looking for work, and the 
white man will be destroyed by their attempt to find 
i” 

A few years ago, no voice than that of this Pilot 
was more loud in its denunciation of the cry of 
“ America for Americans.”” Now none is more furi- 
ous it its own cry of America for the white man. 
By white man he means, of course, Irishman, as no 
other white man in the length and breadth of the land 
is the least afflicted at the prospect of general eman- 
cipation of the slaves, unless it be slaveholders and 
their political sympathizers. 

A philosopher, such as, I have no doubt, the writer 
of that article would delight to have himself consid- 
ered, would take a philosophical view of this question, 
and argue, a priori, that, wherever they are free to do 
so, like seeks like and run together, as do drops of 
water or grains of sand ; that were the black man no 
longer restrained by the bond of slavery in this na- 
tion, he would prefer to dwell where he was born ; and 
he who had wandered from there would seek happi- 
ness in that climate most favorable to his growth, 
which his very nature covets, and which he left to grat- 
ify but one object, the instinct of freedom implanted 
by nature in the heart of every man who is born upon 
the earth. From ahigh stand-point, and uncontami- 
nated by the influences of his locality, in which is 
generated the belief that there is but one god—the 
institution of slavery—of which the faubourg of 
Franklin and Milk streets enjoy and were built up by 
the profit—he would see some ten thousand of the 
black race in Massachusetts, some driven here by the 
instinctive desire for freedom, others born here, all 
Americans by birth and such education as they pos- 
sess ; all entitled, therefore, to the rights which the 
political privileges of this free land confer upon its 
inhabitants ; and all fully as intelligent, as a class, 

as the same number and intellectual grade of Irish- 
men. That in the object for which those not born 
here came hither, both classes present an exact 
analogy—both came here seeking freedom, and to 
better their natural and political condition  be- 
yond what it was where they were born; and 
that were the reasons for that condition not being as 
good in the land of their birth as it is here, to be re- 
moved, thousands of them would instinctively desire 
to go back ; for efh love the land of their birth, and 
in that love exhibit the oneness of their humanity. 

But neighbor Pilot (oh, what a misnomer ! Heaven 
preserve us from such a pilot for our ship of State 





as he would make!) ean see nothing but an exodus | suffering, until we are humbled, and made willing to | using the Restorative, and will prevent 


of black men setting towards the North Star, should 
the Abolitionists obtain the object for which they 


have striven alone, and«been persecuted for thirty | peace or rest to this nation, until itis willing to do | her Restoratives in any part of the world, as 


years ; and that they are going to, in the course of 
the next twelve months, he is too sharp a Pilot not 
to see. Hence his uproarious cry of Down with the 
black man! enslave him! kill him! do any thing 
vith him! butif you will make him free, drive him 
instantly out of the country, which is only large 
enough for the white man, and particularly for white 
Irishmen, this Pilot’s flock ! 

“To white toil,” says this Pilot, “the nation owes 
everything—to black, nothing.” Well, if that is not 
the height of audacious and cold-blooded lying, the 
height has never been reached! The fbr million 





slaves, not to speak of the one million free blacks 


and colored, have done nothing for this country! 
Why ! before an Irish laborer had a foothold on this 
soil, the blacks were the only laborers the South 
had for fifty years. Does the Pilot know this! or is 
he so grossly ignorant of the chart of the country that 
has received him, and thousands like him, not for the 
benefit they would be to the country as a first cause, 
but to relieve them from that oppression which, if 
Irishmen are to be believed, (and I believe them,) 
they have groaned under for ten generations? So 
atrociously profligate an untruth as this is with- 
out a parallel. The blacks, the bone and sin- 
ew of some thirteen States, the toiling millions who, 
for a hundred years, have known nothing but labor, 
who are crucified by work, and die daily to supply 
the wants and luxuries of their owners and taskmas- 
ters, have done nothing for this country! while the 
few hundred thousand Irishmen and their descendants 


decision ! 

As mere laborers, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, as the mass of the Irish emigrants to our 
Free States are, I deny them no jot nor tittle of 
all they deserve. They have hedged and ditched 
and borne burdens, built the earthwork of railroads, 
and dug out canals ; they have extended a ready hand 
for labor wherever they have found ittodo. Asa 
class, they are industrious and willing to work ; but 
in that particular, they are not superior, by one jot or 
tittle, to the black man in a state of freedom ; and, 
as a class, it is well known that, for all the purposes 
of intelligent citizenship, free black men are more 
tractable and thoughtful, less inclined to fight among 
themselves or with others, to brawl, to quarrel about 
trifles, to drink whiskey and get themselves into the 
hands of the police authorities, than free Irish- 
men. Yes, I say boldly, and call for proof to the 
contrary, that in peace or in war, free black men— 
who have been long enough free to know the 
value and privileges of freedom—are as serviceable 
to the country as a like number of Irishmen, or any 
other nationality of their degree of intelligence. I 
would not take one grain of credit from the thousands 
of Irishmen who have gone forward to fight for the 
republic. They have done nobly. But I say, let the 
free black men of America have a chance, and they 
will do as well. History, wherever it has a chance, 
will support me in this assertion. And itis this fact 
that the Pilot fears. Of all things, he dreads that 
the opportunity should be given the black man to 
distinguish himself as a soldier of the republic upon 
the battle-field. That is a privilege not for the black 
man to enjoy, lest he should prove, by the most irre- 
sistible evidence, that he is in this particular, as in 
everything else, the equal of the Irishman of equal 
attainments and education. But even in the face of 
such proof, the Pilot would be found cursing him, and 
desirous to expel him from the land; and, basing its 
reasons upon the few isolated facts recorded within 
the past month, and which such incendiary publi- 
cations have been the generating cause of riot be- 
tween blacks and Irish, it would again hurl forth 
its manifesto that, “ While they are in the land, we 
shall have tumult and sedition.” 

This blind leager proposes no means of diverting 
the fertilizing stream of black emigration he so much 
dreads, but at once to open a way for it into the sea. 
Instead of going to the source of the stream, and 
there providing means for it to go gladly on its way 
into a thousand fields of usefulness and freedom on its 
own soil, and, by embankments properly construct- 
ed, keeping it within its natural bounds, he calls 
his laborers around him to dig deep and wide a 
single channel, through which it may rush out of 
the country, and thus deprive the country of the 
benefit of its teeming strength, its thousands of 
toiling hands, which know no direction but to work 
in the soil—know no art nor handicraft, but possess 
the main strength, the bone and muscle to till the 
soil, to grasp the plow and hoe, which provide bread 
for a nation of freemen. And what substitute does he 
provide? Nothing, unless it be a sparse future emi- 
gration of Irish laborers—an emigration that cannot, 
inthe very nature of cause and effect, be but slender 
for years. 

O, thou blind leader of the blind, who can see the 
mote in thy brother’s eye, but not the beam in thine 
own, didst thou suppose that any but thy slavish, ig- 
norant followers would believe thy doctrines, thy 
incorrect statements, thy gross untruths? No, thou 
couldst not do so. Written and printed only for them, 
thou believedst they would help to leaven that spirit 
of riot natural to them, and which Jeff. Davis, whom 
thou indirectly servest, doth glory and rejoice to see, 
as it is as good for his cause as 20,000 men. 

Boston, August 23, 1862. JUSTICE. 


——_ 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Presipent Lixcoin: 

Resrectep Frienp—On behalf of one hundred 
and eleven signers of an accompanying petition, 
I would respectfully ask to submit a few brief reflec- 
tions for your consideration. 

From the moral stand-point which we occupy, it 
does seem to us that this terrible war might be brought 
toa speedy and righteous termination, were all the 
instrumentalities brought to bear upon it which lic 
within your reach, under the war power, as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Though now occupying, as you do, one of “the 
high places of the earth,” we have, nevertheless, been 
led to regard you as one possessing feelings and 
sympathies in common with the people, and who con- 
scientiously does his part in accordance with his con- 
victions of duty. Yet, while we thus regard you, we 
cannot see clearly why you shrink from grappling with 
the active and vital cause of our present national 
troubles. 

Slavery secks to extend its dominions—seeks to 
rule, or to be “ let alone.” Its intrinsic nature is to 
tyrannize over humanity, and to rule as with a rod of 
iron. “Slavery is itself essentially, and in its most 
quict condition, a rebellion—a rebellion against the 
law of this universe—a guilty defiance of God and 
man.” Itasks not whether its subjects be white or 
black—only that its insatiable demands be heeded, and 
its empire extended. For this sole purpose is the 
South now at war; and in slavery lies her strength, 
as well as her weakness. Strike the blow at slavery, 
and the rebellion ends. Treat it as something too 
sacred or time-honored to be handled roughly or 
irreverently, and it sits in demoniacal power and dig- 
nity, to baffle and foil every effort to conquer the re- 
bellion. 

While the South is radically in the wrong, the 
North is not radically in the right. The one is fight- 
ing for slavery per se, while the other is not fighting 
for liberty as a principle, but for the Union and the 
Constitution, which are only a shadow or a sham, if 
they do not represent the Genius of Liberty, and are 
not vitalized by the spirit of Justice. 

If we plant ourselves upon the rock of principle, 
contending inflexibly for freedom and justice, on the 
side of which are arrayed the Lord and his angel 
hosts, we shall “conquer gloriously.”” Otherwise, 
new difficulties, new entanglements, and new compli- 
cations will arise, to educate us, as it were, in the 
school of calamity, and to purify us by the fires of 








do the will of heaven! 
Be assured, President Lincoln, there is no more 


simple justice. For long years, things have been cul- 
minating for the great issues now at hand. 

“Let truth and falsehood grapple ’—let there be 
a distinct issue between Liberty and Slavery—be- 
tween God and Baal, and the result is not doubtful. 
It is only by a temporizing, compromising policy, and 
a disposition to make friends “‘ with the mammon of 
unrigtiteousness,” that the reign of Evil has been so 
long perpetuated on the earth. There is safety only 
in the Right—on the side of God and Justice. There 
are perils and woes unspeakable in the wrong—for sor- 
row and suffering must follow wrongdoing as surely 
as God's laws are unrepealable, and His truth ever- 





in that time have done all! Preposterous and unjust | 


= lH 
lasting. For the slaveho.der as well oo Ry 
Justice and Truth have blessings—to th, ay 
of which Slavery rears forever an impassable we 
Let this dark barrier be thrown down, that a q mer, 
ed vation’s Jubilee may come, amid ae" 
brotherhood and hasannas of rejoicing | 7a 
“ The work of righteousness is peace 
fect of righteousness quietness and ASSUTANCE forey,. » 
With cordial good wishes, and with every tone 
ation of esteem, nalia, 
I am truly yours, 


MILO A. TOWNsEyy 


> ANd the 


New Brighton, Pa. 


——— 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN VIRGIN, 


ALExanpnia, Va., July 2, 1a, 
A scene which, for some years, has been yp 
in this city, might have been witnessed last 
Since the transfer to the State of Virginia 
part of the District of Columbia lying west 
Potomac river, the laws of the State have 
place of the enactments of Congress. 
Among other provisions in operation is the statute 
forbidding the education of the colored race. Siew 
the entrance of the Federal troops, and the establish. 
ment of military supremacy, in the Crushing of rete), 
lion, this has been waived, and the colored people hare 
been allowed to establish a day school, which bas 
been in progress since the first of January. 

There are now in attendance nearly a huni 
scholars, varying in age from six years to fifty, and ig 
color from black to white, and yesterday was « 
mencement.” 

During the day, an examination was held, at whig 
a number of the friends of the enterprise were Preseny 
The display made was gratifying in the Xtreme jp 
those interested in the cultivation and welfare of be 
manity. 

In the evening, the African Baptist church vas 
crowded by “an admiring audience,” to witness the 
commencement exercises. These were introduce) 
by the singing of the “ Sabbath-School Army,” jy 
the entire assembly, and prayer by a clergyman from 
Washington. The programme waa well prepand, 
consisting of Essays, Dialogues and Music, Fin, 
came an Essay on Education, by Miss Sarah Gry. 
This was a well prepared paper, evincing perception 
and reflection. It contained one of the best mj 
most earnest appeals to the colored race, which 
remember to have met. True Freedom, and bow » 
gain it, was the title of a well-studied effort. Ty 
Star, by Virginia Bell, was a perfect gem, well & 
livered. The African Chief, by Robert Mitchell, + 
a beautiful poem, but a sad tale of oppression, sully. 
ing and death. Come in and Shut the Door, by Louig 
Hansberg, met with a storm of applause. Altogether, 
it was a perfect success, and I hope may prove the 
commencement of better days. 

Yours, truly, 
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STANLEY. 





“Wer KNOW NOT WHERE ELSE 80 MUCH AUTany 
TIC INTELLIGENCE OF THE REBELLION CAN BE oD 
TAINED.” 

“No OTHER WORK POSSESSES THE YALUE AS; 
WORK OF REFERENCE.” 

“JT IS RELIABLE, COMPLETE, AND DESIRABLE’ 





Rebellion. Record, 


Epitrep ny FRANK MOORE, 
Is the only publication which gives the HISTORY 0 
THE GREAT STRUGGLE FOR FREE Goy- 
ERNMENT NOW GOING ON, 
IT 18 


Full, Impartial and Reliable. 


A RECORD WHICH THE COURTS, THE DEPART: 
MENTS AND THE PRESS quote as the 


HISTORY OF THE *-{1M&8. 


It appeals to the intelligence of every citizen. By» 
ference to it, every person can be fairly and truihluly 
posted up in relation to this 


GREAT REBELLION. 


IT? CONTAINS,—L., 


The Causes of the Great Struggle and the Great Ise 
before the Country, 


BY EDWARD EVERETT. 
Il. 


A DIARY OF VERIFIED EVENTS: 


Commencing with the meeting of the South Carolina (we 
vention, Dec. 17th, 1860— giving, in the form of a Dw 
ry, aconcise, succinct, and truthful history of ey 
event as it occurs, osx . 


Documents, Speeches, Extended Narratives, et 
CONSISTING OF ALL THE 


OFFICIAL REPORTS OF BATTLES, SKIRMISIB 
&c., MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS 


OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNiTED States, 
SPECIAL ORDERS, Ae. ec. 

GRAPHIC ACCOUNTS of the Movements of Troops 

IMPORTANT SPEECHES AND LETTERS, from leativt 
Men, North and South. 

PICTURESQUE NARRATIVES, (from eye-witoos*) 

of the GREAT BATTLES, SECESSION ORDI- 

NANCES, MESSAGES, “PROCLA- 
MATIONS, ée. 
IV. 

Rumors, Incidents, Patriotic Songs and Ballals 
INustrated with correct Portraits, engraved on steel. of 


NOTABLE MEN OF THE TIME, AND WITH MAPS as 
DIAGRAMS OF THE PLANS OF BATTLES. 


Tie Rebellion Record 


Is publishing in PARTS, ench Part Illustrated with 
TWO FINE PORTRAITS, 50 cents each. 





ALSO, IN VOLUMES. 
Six Parts, with Copious Index, comprise a Volum 





NOW READY, 
VOLUMES ONE, TWO AND THREP. 
Bound in cloth, $3,75 each ; sheep, $4.00 ; half mor 
or half calf antique, $5.00 each. 


A NEW EDITION, : 
Sold exciustvety by Canvassers and Agents, is n0¥ /* 
lishing in Nos. at 25 cents each, Each number ill® 
trated with a Portrait on steel. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher 
682 Broapway, New Yor 
Cc. T. EVANS, Gen. Agent. 





——— 
IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing: 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 


MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 


OULD inform the public that she bas removed fre8 
223 Washington Street, to 


No. 31 WINTER STREET, 


where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. nebo 
She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, % © 
for many years made the hair her study, and i* m7 si 
are none to exeel her in producing a new growth @ being 
Her Restorative differs from that of any one el*, 
made from the roots and herbs of the forest. in this 

She Champoos with a bark whieh does nt ir ele 
country, and which is highly beneficial to ~¥ pair fr 
turning 


She also has another for restoring grey hair to ite <9 
ral color in nearly all cases. She is not _—_* ot 
ne) 


or bet 
in every city in the country. They are also packed Figs 
customers to take to Europe with them, enough “ : 
or three years, as they often say they can se 
abroad like them. ra 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANN ISTEB; 
re hn a cea 


Hopedale Home School. 


HIS Institution, after a suspension of some i bab 
will be re-opened to well-disposed pupils & . 
its, on Wednesday, Sept. 3, for a term of fifteen 
For particulars, address 
WM. 8. HEYWOOD, } Principal 
at 








A, B. HEYWOOD, 
Hopedale, Maas., Aug 6. 
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